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Week Ending Friday, July 20, 1984 


Year of the Ocean 





Proclamation 5222. July 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States has long depended 
upon the ocean for food, transportation, na- 
tional security, and recreation. Today, the 
ocean has become even more important to 
the people of our Nation—as a source of 
petroleum and minerals and an avenue for 
foreign trade. In addition, the ocean is a 
constant source of employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans each year. 

This Nation is the steward of the re- 
sources of the ocean. Americans have long 
cherished the freedom of the coastal re- 
gions which border our shores. The ocean is 
the link between the many countries with 
which we have shared the discoveries of 
modern technology in the development of 
oceanography. 

Our increased use of the ocean requires 
that we work to protect this resource effec- 
tively and efficiently. In order to do so, we 
must educate Americans concerning the 
role of the eccean in our lives and our re- 
sponsibility to match increased uses of 
marine resources with vigilant efforts to 
preserve the ocean environment for the 
benefit of future generations. 

In recognition of the importance of ex- 
panding public awareness and knowledge of 
the importance of the ocean and its re- 
sources, the Congress, by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 257, has designated July 1, 1984, to 
July 1, 1985, as the “Year of the Ocean” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the year July 1, 1984, to 
July 1, 1985, as the Year of the Ocean. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 


observe such celebration with appropriate 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:10 a.m., July 16, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on July 14. 


Environmental Issues 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 14, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to talk to you today about our 
environment. But as I mentioned earlier 
this week, in doing so I might be letting 
you in on a little secret—as a matter of fact, 
one of the best-kept secrets in Washington. 

More than 15 years ago, the State of Cali- 
fornia decided that we needed to take 
action to combat the smog that was choking 
the beautiful cities of my home State. Out 
of that concern was born the first serious 
program to require manufacturers to build 
cleaner cars and help control air pollution. 
The auto industry had to build two kinds of 
cars—one that would be for sale in the 
other 49 States and one that would meet 
the stiff antipollution standards required in 
California. 

We had other concerns in California, such 
as protecting our magnificent and unique 
coastline. And we took the lead in that area 
as well. It took the rest of the Nation a few 
years to catch on, but in 1970 the Congress 
followed California’s lead and enacted the 
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Clean Air Act. Other laws to protect and 
clean up the Nation’s lakes and rivers were 
passed, and America got on with the job of 
protecting the environment. 

Part of the secret I mentioned is that I 
happened to have been Governor of Cali- 
fornia back when much of this was being 
done. Now, obviously, neither the problems 
in California nor those nationally have been 
solved, but I’m proud of having been one of 
the first to recognize that States and the 
Federal Government have a duty to protect 
our natural resources from the damaging 
effects of pollution that can accompany in- 
dustrial development. 

The other part of the well-kept secret has 
to do with the environmental record of our 
administration, which is one of achievement 
in parks, wilderness land, and wildlife ref- 
uges. According to studies by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the quality of 
our air and water has continued to improve 
during our administration. In many big 
cities, the number of days on which pollu- 
tion alerts are declared has gone down. And 
if you live near a river, you may have no- 
ticed that the signs have been coming down 
that used to warn people not to fish or 
swim. 

We came to Washington committed to 
respect the great bounty and beauty of 
God’s creation. We believe very strongly in 
the concept of stewardship, caring for the 
resources we have so they can be shared 
and used productively for generations to 
come. And we’ve put that philosophy to 
work, correcting deficiencies of past policies 
and advancing long-overdue initiatives. 

Let me give you some facts that our crit- 
ics never seem to remember. When we 
took office in 1980, we faced a dusty shelf 
of reports which pointed out our predeces- 
sors had been so busy spending money on 
new lands for parks that they seriously ne- 
glected basic upkeep of the magnificent 
parks we had. So, we temporarily put off 
acquiring new parkland and started a new 
billion-dollar, 5-year program to repair and 
modernize facilities at our national parks 
and wildlife refuges. If you’ve been to just 
about any national park lately, you’ve prob- 
ably seen the results. 

We’ve nearly finished repairing the 
damage from years of neglect, and I’ve 
asked the Congress for almost $160 million 
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to resume buying lands to round out our 
national park and refuge systems. 

We also took the lead in developing a 
new approach to protecting some 700 miles 
of undeveloped coastal areas—the dunes, 
beaches, and barrier islands that are some 
of our most beautiful and productive natu- 
ral resources. 

Now, there are some who want you to 
believe that commitment to protecting the 
environment can be measured by compar- 
ing the budgets of EPA under the previous 
administration with those proposed and ap- 
proved by the Congress under my adminis- 
tration. But they deliberately ignore that 
the major Federal environmental laws are 
designed to be carried out by the States in 
partnership with EPA. 

By the time the clean air, clean water, 
and other big programs put in place in the 
early 1970’s moved into their second 
decade, the States had largely taken over 
the job formerly performed by the Federal 
Government. With the successful delegation 
to the States, EPA, under the leadership of 
Bill Ruckelshaus, has been freed to move on 
to the challenges of the 1980’s—such as 
cleaning up abandoned toxic-waste dumps. 

Under our administration, funding for the 
Superfund cleanup program will have in- 
creased from just over a hundred million 
dollars in 1981 to $620 million in 1985. By 
the end of this year, EPA expects to have 
undertaken more than 400 emergency ac- 
tions to remove and contain public health 
hazards. And because we recognize that we 
need to do more cleanup work than the 
current law provides, I’m committed to 
seeking an extension of the Superfund pro- 
gram. 

As I said, our progress on protecting the 
environment is one of the best-kept secrets 
in Washington. But it’s not, by far, the only 
secret. And I'll have more on that in the 
months ahead. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 
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Captive Nations Week, 1984 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 5223. 
July 16, 1984 





I know I speak for Vice President Bush 
when I say that we’re delighted to have you 
all here and delighted to welcome you. But 
I’m very much aware that in your case that 
word “delight” does not nearly suffice. 

I look at you, and I know I’m looking at 
people who have seen and suffered the full 
gamut of totalitarian terror. Some of you 
lost friends and loved ones in your strug- 
gles. And some of you risked your lives and 
all your earthly belongings, and you'll bear 
scars for the rest of your life. You’re men 
and women of courage, heroes who have 
devoted a lifetime to struggle for God’s 
greatest gift—for freedom. And for that, I 
can only say I’m honored to be here with 
you today, and Ill be proud to stand by you 
always. 

You understand that the struggle for free- 
dom is the preeminent struggle of our time. 
One of the great tragedies of our age is that 
ugly, sinister walls continue to deny for the 
millions trapped behind them the most 
basic yearnings of the human spirit. And let 
us make it plain that we must and will con- 
demn all tyrants who deny their citizens 
human rights, whether they be dictators of 
the left or the right. 

I’ve often thought to myself—in fact, I’ve 
mentioned a few times—I don’t think there 
is a left or right, because if you follow that 
far enough either way, you suddenly find 
they’ve come together, and they all have 
the same characteristics. I think we ought 
to start talking about an up or down—up to 
the ultimate in individual freedom, consist- 
ent with an orderly society, or down 
through statism until you arrive at totalitari- 
anism. 

But for the sake of our security and for 
the sake of our freedom, let us understand 
the nature of the single greatest challenge 
to human rights in the world today: It’s the 
challenge of one system that puts itself 
above God, that demands control over peo- 
ple’s lives, and that defines its very exist- 
ence by the relentless drive to conquer 
more and more lands. And that system is 
today Communist totalitarianism. 


Look at the lesson of history. Many na- 
tions today have been conquered by force— 
not by moral force, not by persuasion, and 
certainly not by the tides of history. No, 
they were seized by forces of violence—by 
tanks and guns in Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia; by bombs, chemical poi- 
sons, and forced starvation in Afghanistan, 
Vietnam, and Kampuchea; and everywhere, 
by the forces of persecution against inno- 
cent people—people whose only crime 
might have been a simple faith, a love of 
their God, a longing to worship as Moslems, 
Buddhists, Jews, or followers of Jesus Christ. 
They were taken captives by force, and 
they remain captives by force. 

The citizens of Nicaragua are the latest to 
join this unhappy lot, victims of the cam- 
paign of persecution against liberty and 
faith that follows every Communist takeov- 
er. The Archbishop of Managua, Miguel 
Obando y Bravo, and the members of his 
flock have recently been singled out as en- 
emies by the Sandinista regime. Last week 
the Archbishop said, ““We’re in the presence 
of a Marxist-Leninist government that 
cannot accept an independent Church. The 
government’s goal,” he said, “is to eliminate 
the Church, to eliminate priests who are 
loyal to the Pope and to the Church hierar- 
chy.” And Pope John Paul II said, “I express 
my firm disapproval in my intimate partici- 
pation in the suffering of the Church in 
Nicaragua.” And I know I speak for millions 
of Americans who join the Pope in saying 
we, too, disapprove, and yes, people of 
Nicaragua, we, too, suffer with you. 

Democracy is far from perfect. But de- 
mocracy does not wage war on its neigh- 
bors; it doesn’t build walls to keep its 
people in; and it doesn’t organize armies of 
secret police to spy on them and keep them 
quiet. Democracy reflects all the mistakes, 
all the frailties, but also all the deepest 
hopes and dreams of the human spirit. And 
democracy rests upon a noble principle that 
has and always will make tyrants tremble: 
Government derives its legitimacy from the 
consent of the governed. 

And that is why people with their innate 
good sense have never chosen of their own 
free will to live as slaves. But millions have 
risked their lives to escape the darkness of 
oppression and to live in the sunlight of 
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freedom. And that’s why we can say here 
today with certain knowledge that our path 
is the right and good path and that, yes, 
democracy is the way of the future. 

To all those trapped in tyranny, wherever 
they may be, let us speak with one voice— 
not as Republicans or Democrats, but as 
Americans—saying you are not alone; your 
dreams are not in vain. Hold onto your 
dreams, because the tide of the future is a 
freedom tide, and totalitarianism cannot 
hold it back. 

We're peaceful people. We occupy no 
countries. We seek no confrontation with 
any nation. As I’ve said repeatedly, there’s 
nothing we want more, nothing we're 
trying harder to achieve than to bring 
about a more peaceful world. Peace is our 
highest aspiration. We're prepared for 
peace and prepared to persist for peace. 

James Russell Lowell wrote, “Endurance 
is the crowning quality in patience, all the 
passion of great hearts. One day, with life 
and heart, is more than enough to find a 
world.” 

We will always summon our freedom to 
work another day to make this world a safer 
place. But as we go forward in this worthy 
endeavor, let us also remember who we are 
and what we stand for. We’re a nation 
under God, and His divine spirit of truth 
and love must guide and always remain 
central to our existence. Yes, we stand for 
peace, but we stand for peace with freedom 
and for peace with dignity. 

And when we speak of the dignity of the 
individual, nothing could be more tragic 
than the fate of the Nobel Prize winner, 
Doctor Andrei Sakharov, and his wife, 
Yelena Bonner, who are currently suffering 
severe persecution and are cut off from the 
rest of humanity. The world demands to 
know the fate of these two good and coura- 
geous people. So, to those who believe our 
policy must always be willful ignorance of 
ugly truths, must be silence in the face of 
persecution, and appeasement or surrender 
to aggression, I say, no, that price is far too 
steep, and we dare not and will never pay 
it. 

If our observance of Captive Nations 
Week is to have meaning, then it must be 
observed in word and in deed. Today, I’m 
calling on people everywhere who enjoy 
the blessings of liberty to join with us in 
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helping the freedom fighters in Afghani- 
stan, because they need our support, they 
want our support, and they deserve our 
support. The cause of peace is not served 
by a conquering force of more than a hun- 
dred thousand Soviet troops. The cause of 
peace will only be served when those 
troops are out and Afghanistan belongs 
again to the Afghan people. 

And today, I’m appealing to those who 
refuse to help the freedom fighters in Nica- 
ragua, refuse to assist their courageous 
struggle for democracy, for freedom of the 
press, and for freedom of assembly and wor- 
ship in their homeland. I urge you to 
ponder long and hard, to reflect on the fatal 
consequences of complacency and isolation- 
ism, and, above all, to understand that free- 
dom is never more than one generation 
away from extinction. 

It’s vital for the sake of our own future 
that the Congress and the American people 
respond to the democratic aspirations of the 
Nicaraguan people. Freedom’s greatest 
shield is a shield of truth, and our shield is 
stonger today than ever before. 

I’m proud to tell you that we’ve begun an 
initiative that will bring words of truth and 
a message of hope to millions of imprisoned 
people throughout the world. The construc- 
tion budget of the Voice of America was 
only $2.6 million in 1981. So, our adminis- 
tration has developed a 6-year, $1 billion 
program to modernize the Voice of Amer- 
ica. And I’m pleased to report that the Con- 
gress has voted to provide nearly a hundred 
million dollars for 1985. 

We're also committed to expanding sig- 
nificantly the ability of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty to communicate with the 
peoples of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. And we’re pleased that the Congress 
has authorized the establishment of Radio 
Marti, which will broadcast the truth to the 
people of Cuba. 


There is cause for hope and promise. And 
so, I thank you for your faith, for your cour- 
age. And I thank you for standing together, 
because, with you by our side, we'll keep 
our sights on the farthest stars; we'll climb 
higher; we will be a shining city on a hill. 
Our time is now. 
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And, now, I’m going to sign the Captive 
Nations Week proclamation. And thank you 
very much, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at 


the signing ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House. 


Captive Nations Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5223. July 16, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Once each year, all Americans are asked 
to pause and to remember that their liber- 
ties and freedoms, often taken for granted, 
are forbidden to many nations around the 
world. America continues to be dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. If we are to sustain our commitment 
to this principle, we must recognize that 
the peoples of the Captive Nations are en- 
dowed by the Creator with the same rights 
to give their consent as to who shall govern 
them as those of us who are privileged to 
live in freedom. For those captive and op- 
pressed peoples, the United States of Amer- 
ica stands as a symbol of hope and inspira- 
tion. This leadership requires faithfulness 
towards our own democratic principles as 
well as a commitment to speak out in de- 
fense of mankind’s natural rights. 

Though twenty-five years have passed 
since the original designation of Captive 
Nations Week, its significance has not di- 
minished. Rather, it has undeniably in- 
creased—especially as other nations have 
fallen under Communist domination. 
During Captive Nations Week we must 
take time to remember both the countless 
victims and the lonely heroes; both the tar- 
gets of carpet bombing in Afghanistan, and 
individuals such as imprisoned Ukrainian 
patriot Yuriy Shukhevych. We must draw 
strength from the actions of the millions of 
freedom fighters in Communist-occupied 
countries, such as the signers of petitions for 
religious rights in Lithuania, or the mem- 
bers of Solidarity, whose public protests re- 


quire personal risk and sacrifice that is 
almost incomprehensible to the average cit- 
izen in the Free World. It is in their strug- 
gle for freedom that we can find the true 
path to genuine and lasting peace. 

For those denied the benefits of liberty 
we shall continue to speak out for their 
freedom. On behalf of the unjustly perse- 
cuted and falsely imprisoned, we shall con- 
tinue to call for their speedy release and 
offer our prayers during their suffering. On 
behalf of the brave men and women who 
suffer persecution because of national 
origin, religious beliefs, and their desire for 
liberty, it is the duty and the privilege of 
the United States of America to demand 
that the signatories of the United Nations 
Charter and the Helsinki Accords live up to 
their pledges and obligations and respect 
the principles and spirit of those interna- 
tional agreements and understandings. 

During Captive Nations Week, we renew 
our efforts to encourage freedom, inde- 
pendence, and national self-determination 
for those countries struggling to free them- 
selves from Communist ideology and totali- 
tarian oppression, and to support those 
countries which today are standing face-to- 
face against Soviet expansionism. One 
cannot call for freedom and human rights 
for the people of Asia and Eastern Europe 
while ignoring the struggles of our own 
neighbors in this hemisphere. There is no 
difference between the weapons used to 
oppress the people of Laos and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and those sent to Nicaragua to terror- 
ize its own people and threaten the peace 
and prosperity of its neighbors. 

The Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
designate the third week in July as “Captive 
Nations Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
15, 1984, as Captive Nations Week. I invite 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities to reaffirm their dedication to the 
international principles of justice and free- 
dom, which unite us and inspire others. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of July, in the year of 
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our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:41 a.m., July 17, 1984] 


Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement by the President. July 17, 1984 





Today, I met with Ambassador James E. 
Goodby, the chief of the U.S. delegation to 
the Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe. This Conference, commonly known 
as the CDE or the Stockholm Conference, 
involves the U.S., Canada, and 33 European 
nations and is part of the East-West dialog 
which originated in the Helsinki Accords of 
1975. 

Ambassador Goodby briefed me on the 
second round of the Conference, which has 
just concluded, and on the prospects for 
progress when the talks resume in Septem- 
ber. He noted the continuing efforts of the 
U.S. and our NATO allies to achieve an out- 
come which will genuinely increase mutual 
confidence and reduce the risk of war in 
Europe. Earlier, in the first round of the 
Conference, the West put forward a pack- 
age of concrete proposals designed to 
achieve these goals. 

In an effort to achieve progress in Stock- 
holm, I announced in June in my address to 
the Irish Parliament that the United States 
is prepared to consider the Soviet proposal 
for a declaration on the non-use of force if 
the Soviet Union is willing to discuss con- 
crete measures to put that principle into 
action. We are disappointed, however, that 
the Soviet Union has so far failed to join the 
great majority of the 35 participating na- 
tions at Stockholm, who have demonstrated 
a desire to begin such concrete negotia- 
tions. 
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I assured Ambassador Goodby that he has 
my continuing strong support in our efforts 
to get on with the practical negotiations for 
which this Conference was intended. We 
will continue to do our best to achieve 
progress at Stockholm, just as we and our 
allies are working hard together in other 
multilateral areas of arms control—such as 
the East-West conventional force talks in 
Vienna and the 40-nation Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva. 

We are equally ready to seek resolutions 
to bilateral U.S.-Soviet arms control issues 
on a flexible basis, but there must of course 
be a willingness on both sides to engage in 
practical discussions. We, for our part, will 
not be found wanting. 


United States Ambassador to Nepal 





Nomination of Leon Jerome Weil. 
July 17, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Leon Jerome Weil to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Nepal. He 
would succeed Carleton S. Coon, Jr. 


Mr. Weil was with Steiner Rouse and Co. 
in New York, N.Y., in 1950-1974, serving 
successively as registered representative, 
branch office manager, partner, executive 
vice president, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Since 1974 he has been 
with Herzfeld and Stern in New York, N.Y., 
as general partner and is currently senior 
vice president. He has been a member of 
the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports since 1981. He is also a member 
of the board of trustees of Outward Bound, 
Inc., the Robert A. Taft Institute of Govern- 
ment and the Berkshire School (Sheffield, 
Mass. ). 


Mr. Weil graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1949). He is married tc the 
former Mabel Selig and has three children. 
He was born June 15, 1927, in New York, 
N.Y. 
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United States-Soviet Union Direct 
Communications Link 





Statement on an Agreement To Enhance the 
System’s Capability. July 17, 1984 





I am happy to be able to announce today 
that we and the Soviet Union have reached 
agreement to expand and improve the op- 
eration of the Direct Communications Link, 
or the Hotline. 

This agreement is a modest but positive 
step toward enhancing international stabili- 
ty and reducing the risk that accident, mis- 
calculation, or misinterpretation could lead 
to confrontation or conflict between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

With the addition of a facsimile capabil- 
ity, we will not only be able to exchange 
messages faster; but for the first time we 
will be able to send graphic material such 
as maps or pictures which would play a cru- 
cial role in helping to resolve certain types 
of crises or misunderstandings. 

The negotiations which led to this agree- 
ment began about | year ago, August 1983, 
based upon a series of proposals that we 
first made in May 1983. 

In developing this and other initiatives 
designed to reduce the risk of war due to 
accident, misunderstanding, or miscalcula- 
tion, we had the benefit of excellent advice 
from a number of key congressional leaders, 
including Senators Warner and Nunn and 
the late Senator Jackson. 

I see this agreement as both an appropri- 
ate technical improvement to the Hotline, 
which has served both our governments 
well for over 20 years, and as a good exam- 
ple of how we can, working together, find 
approaches which can move us towards a 
reduction in the risks of war. 


National Minimum Drinking Age 





Remarks on Signing H.R. 4616 Into Law. 
July 17, 1984 





That’s not emotion—that’s that light right 
there in front of me. [Laughter] Well, thank 
you all, and please be seated. Vice Presi- 
dent Bush and—did I see my friend Gover- 


nor Kean here? There. How are you? Gov- 
ernor Kean, Members of the Congress, and 
Secretary Dole, Candy Lightner,' all of you 
who’ve been fighting this good fight, good 
afternoon, and welcome to the White 
House. 

When I accepted my party’s nomination 
for the Presidency—that was 4 years ago 
today—I shared a vision of the future. I said 
that we needed a rebirth of an American 
tradition of leadership at every level of gov- 
ernment and private life as well. 

I said that we needed a rebirth of an 
American tradition of leadership of that 
kind, because the United States of America 
is unique in world history. It has a genius 
for leaders at many—of many leaders on 
many levels. And since then we’ve seen the 
rise of a great national movement, a move- 
ment that’s led by men and women in all 
walks of life. It began in the community; it 
spread to State governments; and now it’s 
won wide support here in our nation’s Cap- 
ital—the movement against drunk driving. 

The bill we’re gathered to sign today re- 
flects the will of the American people. It 
takes the battle to stop drunk driving one 
crucial step further. And permit me to tell 
you why I believe that this bill is so impor- 
tant. 

We know that drinking plus driving spell 
death and disaster. We know that people in 
the 18-to-20 age group are more likely to 
be in alcohol-related accidents than those in 
any other age group. We know that Amer- 
ica has a clear stake in making certain that 
her sons and daughters, so full of vitality 
and promise, will not be crippled or killed. 
And I know there’s one—we all know that 
there is one simple measure that will save 
thousands of young lives that are in the 
drinking age—if we, or if we raise the 
drinking age, I should say, to 21. 

Now, raising that drinking age is not a fad 
or an experiment. It’s a proven success. 
Nearly every State that has raised the 
drinking age to 21 has produced a signifi- 
cant drop in the teenage driving fatalities. 
In the State of New Jersey, whose Governor 
made it a very personal crusade for himself, 
the rate dropped by 26 percent; Illinois, it 
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has fallen 23 percent; in Michigan, 31 per- 
cent. And when the Commission on Drunk 
Driving submitted its report, it forcefully 
recommended that all 50 States should 
make 21 the legal drinking age. 

And yet, today, less than half that number 
have the age-21 law. And that leaves us 
with a crazy-quilt of different States’ drink- 
ing laws and far too many blood borders, 
borders where teens drive across to reach 
States with lower drinking ages. And these 
teenagers drink and then careen home and 
all too often cause crippling or fatal acci- 
dents. 

This problem is bigger than the individ- 
ual States. It’s a grave national problem, 
and it touches all our lives. With the prob- 
lem so clear-cut and the proven solution at 
hand, we have no misgiving about this judi- 
cious use of Federal power. I’m convinced 
that it will help persuade State legislators to 
act in the national interest to save our chil- 
dren’s lives, by raising the drinking age to 
21 across the country. 

Now, many have toiled hard to make this 
bill possible—Members of Congress, Secre- 
tary Dole, thousands of concerned Ameri- 
cans like Mothers Against Drunk Driving, 
the Students Against Drunk Driving—by 
supporting legislation, they’ve done this 
nation a service. And each of them certain- 
ly have my heartfelt thanks and, I think, 
the thanks of all the people in our country. 

So, God bless you. And I am now going to 
write; instead of talk, I'll sign. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:29 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 4616 is Public Law 98- 
363, approved July 17. 


Land Remote-Sensing 
Commercialization Act of 1984 





Statement on Signing H.R. 5155 Into Law. 
July 17, 1984 





I am pleased to sign H.R. 5155, a bill that 
facilitates the commercialization of the Fed- 
eral Government’s civilian land remote- 
sensing satellite system, known as Landsat. 
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This legislation, which recognizes that com- 
petitive private sector involvement in land 
remote sensing is in the national interest, is 
a goed example of cooperation between the 
administration and Congress. 

One of the administration’s primary goals 
in implementing this legislation will be to 
develop a program that requires minimum 
government involvement. The administra- 
tion’s policies of limiting burdensome gov- 
ernmental regulation and encouraging com- 
petition in the marketplace will guide the 
Secretary of Commerce’s implementation of 
this legislation, and we will make every 
effort to minimize the duration and amount 
of any Federal subsidy. 

Two provisions of the bill deserve special 
comment since the Attorney General has 
advised that they establish a procedure 
which is unconstitutional. Sections 202(c) 
and 303(c) require the Secretary of Com- 
merce to transmit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees any decision to enter 
into a contract under titles II and III of the 
bill and to wait for 30 days before imple- 
menting that decision. These sections also 
provide that the committees may, in effect, 
waive the prescribed waiting periods. 
Under the Supreme Court’s decision in Jm- 
migration and Naturalization Service v. 
Chadha, 103 S. Ct. 2761 (1983), Congress, 
including committees of Congress, may not 
be given power which has “the purpose and 
effect of altering the legal rights, duties and 
relations of persons, including . . . Execu- 
tive Branch officials . . .,” through proce- 
dures which bypass the constitutional re- 
quirements for valid legislative action. Thus, 
the provisions in this bill purporting to em- 
power the relevant committees to “waive” 
the 30-day waiting period are, under that 
Supreme Court decision, unconstitutional. 

I extend my appreciation to the Congress 
for the careful and timely consideration 
given this legislation, and I look forward to 
the successful commercialization of the 
Landsat system. This commercialization 
represents one of the administration’s major 
efforts to return to the private sector those 
activities which it can best perform. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 5155 is Public Law 
98-365, approved July 17. 
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Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 





Statement on Signing H.R. 4170 Into Law. 
July 18, 1984 





I am today signing H.R. 4170. In signing 
this important legislation, I must vigorously 
object to certain provisions that would un- 
constitutionally attempt to delegate to the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
an officer of Congress, the power to per- 
form duties and responsibilities that in our 
constitutional system may be performed 
only by officials of the executive branch. 
This administration’s position on the uncon- 
stitutionality of these provisions was clearly 
articulated to Congress by the Department 
of Justice on April 20, 1984. I am instruct- 
ing the Attorney General to inform all exec- 
utive branch agencies as soon as possible 
with respect to how they may comply with 
the provisions of this bill in a manner con- 
sistent with the Constitution. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4170 is Public Law 
98-369, approved July 18. 


United States Ambassador to Gabon 
and Sao Tome and Principe 





Nomination of Larry C. Williamson. 
July 18, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Larry C. Williamson, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Gabonese Republic and to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Sao Tome and Principe. 
He would succeed Francis Terry McNa- 
mara. 

Mr. Williamson served in the United 
States Marine Corps in 1951-1953 as first 
lieutenant. He entered the Foreign Service 
in 1958 and was staff assistant and deputy 
to the United Nations adviser in the Bureau 
of European and Canadian Affairs in the 
Department in 1959-1961. He was econom- 
ic affairs officer in Freetown (1961-1963) 
and deputy principal officer and economic 


officer in Lusaka (1963-1966). In the De- 
partment he was international relations offi- 
cer in the Executive Secretariat (1966- 
1968) and career management officer in the 
Bureau of Personnel (1968-1969). He was 
on detail to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity as executive secretary in 1969-1970. 
He was economic and commercial officer in 
Dar es Salaam (1970-1973), commercial at- 
taché in London (1973-1977), and counselor 
for economic and commercial affairs in 
Nairobi (1977-1980). In 1980-1981, he was 
in the Department as Deputy Director of 
the Office of East African Affairs, and Di- 
rector of the Office of African Inter-Region- 
al Affairs in 1981-1983. Since 1983 he has 
been Chief of the Aviation Negotiations Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs. 

Mr. Williamson graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville (B.A., 1951) and the 
University of California at Berkeley (M.A., 
1957). His foreign languages are French and 
Kiswahili. He was born May 16, 1930, in 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


American Ex-prisoners of War 





Remarks by Telephone to the 
Organization’s 37th Annual Convention. 
July 18, 1984 





The President. I just want to say that this 
is a great honor for me—all of you by your 
examples have set a pattern of dedication to 
country and duty—and to address you now 
on this your 37th annual convention. 

I know that you represent POW’s from 
every major war—World War I, II, and 
Korea and Vietnam. And all four of those 
wars have taken place in my lifetime. There 
were 121,000 Americans in the war that I 
participated in, World War II. And you de- 
serve the Nation’s respect and gratitude for 
the sacrifices. 

Those service men and women who were 
placed in circumstances—including all of 
you—they called for special sacrifice and ex- 
traordinary bravery. Only those who have 
been POW’s can realize the trauma of 
being captured and the indignities and 
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hardships that you had to endure. And your 
families suffered with them. I know that’s 
one of the reasons why you're out in front 
of all of us in continuing to show compas- 
sion for the over 2,000 Americans that are 
unaccounted for in Southeast Asia and their 
families and what they’re going through. 

So, I just welcome this opportunity to 
thank all of you. 

You know, in a previous life of mine, I 
played in a picture called “Prisoner of War” 
that had to do with Korea, and—the Korean 
war—and I thought that, well, that was the 
closest example that I had then in that 
make-believe, and in the close contact with 
a true prisoner who guided us in many of 
the things that we were doing on the 
screen—a former prisoner—and I thought 
that that would probably be the only expe- 
rience that I had that was at all in keeping 
with what you have gone through. Then, of 
course, I began thinking about my present 
job. [Laughter] 

No, seriously, I think we all do know and 
just—I welcome this opportunity to wish 
you well in this 37th annual convention and 
at the same time then to thank you on 
behalf of all Americans for the sacrifice that 
you made. 

Mr. Ferruci. The over 1,000 former 
POW’s and their wives here in the room 
appreciate the time that you’ve taken to 
speak with us this morning. 

The President. Well, God bless you all. 

Mr. Darrington. Mr. President, as you 
can see and—hear, rather, this is a very 
appreciative group for you and for our love 
of our country. And we want you to know 
again that we appreciate you calling, speak- 
ing to the American Ex-prisoners of War in 
our 37th annual convention. 

The President. My heartfelt thanks to 
you. Good luck. 

Mr. Ferruci. Thank you. 

Mr. Darrington. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House to the 
convention, which was being held at the 
Red Lion Inn in Seattle, Wash. Tony Fer- 
ruci was the convention’s program director 
and Earl Darrington is national command- 
er of the American Ex-prisoners of War. 
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United States Policy in Central 
America 





Remarks to Participants in a White House 
Outreach Working Group. July 18, 1984 





I’m very pleased to be here with you. 
And I want to take this opportunity to 
thank Faith Whittlesey ! for her continuing 
efforts to keep all of you informed about 
developments in Central America and 
about United States policy for that region. 

Over the last year, these Central Ameri- 
can outreach group meetings have been 
held. You’ve heard from dozens of wit- 
nesses telling you what has happened to 
them, to their country, and to their hopes 
for freedom, democracy, and peace. 

Tomorrow will be an especially poignant 
anniversary for our democratic Nicaraguan 
friends. They'll recall the joy that they felt 
5 years ago. A dictatorship was defeated, 
and a democracy was promised for their 
future by the Sandinistas, who had led the 
revolution. But the Sandinista revolution is 
a revolution betrayed, a revolution that has 
left in its wake a trail of broken promises, 
broken hearts, and broken dreams. 

Tragically, there is far less personal free- 
dom, far more repression in Nicaragua 
today than there was 5 years ago. And I’m 
told there are several among you here who 
have seen firsthand the truth of these 
words. 

The Nicaraguan people are trapped in a 
totalitarian dungeon, trapped by a military 
dictatorship that oppresses, impoverishes 
them while its rulers live in privileged and 
protected luxury and openly boast their 
revolution will spread to Nicaragua’s neigh- 
bors as well. It’s a dictatorship made all the 
more insulting, all the more dangerous by 
the unwanted presence of thousands of 
Cuban, Soviet-bloc, and radical Arab help- 
ers. 

I know you’ve heard how the Catholic 
Church has been persecuted and treated as 
an enemy by the Sandinista regime. When 
the priests who were expelled from Nicara- 
gua reached Costa Rica last Monday they 
celebrated a mass in San José with Arch- 


1 Assistant to the President for Public Li- 
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bishop Roman Arrieta of San José. The 
Archbishop said in his homily, “There were 
still in the world men and women of good 
will who did not believe a totalitarian 
regime had enthroned itself in Nicaragua.” 
Then he said, “Now those people know the 
truth.” 

Well, unfortunately, all of them don’t 
know the truth. I have just read in today’s 
press where September 14 to 16 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there will be a meeting brought 
about by several organizations in our coun- 
try, and it will be—or is billed as a nation- 
wide conference against U.S. military inter- 
vention in Central America. Well, if 55 
trainers in a country like E] Salvador is mili- 
tary intervention, I think they’re exaggerat- 
ing a little bit. 

The Pope, who was so outrageously in- 
sulted during his mass in Managua in March 
of 1983, asked for prayers for the church in 
Nicaragua. He expressed his disapproval 
and his intimate suffering with those who 
live under the boot of Sandinista oppres- 
sion. And as I said on Monday at the mark- 
ing of Captive Nations Week, I know I 
speak for millions of Americans who join 
the Pope in saying, “We, too, disapprove. 
And, yes, people of Nicaragua, we, too, 
suffer with you.” 

If the Sandinistas want cooperation and 
friendship from the civilized world, then 
they can start by treating their own citizens 
in a civilized manner. They can start honor- 
ing their promises of freedom and—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of worship. And they can agree to 
abide by the most basic and honorable prin- 
ciple of a democracy: that government 
must derive its legitimacy from the consent 
of the governed. 

All of us who cherish democratic values 
should insist the Sandinistas permit genu- 
inely open and fair and free democratic 
elections. We must insist that the Sandinis- 
tas, like their Guatemalan, Honduran, and 
E] Salvadoran neighbors, open their doors 
to representatives from democratic organi- 
zations to observe their upcoming elections, 
especially the Organization of American 
States—OAS—because it was to the OAS 
that they promised democracy. And the 
OAS recognized the Sandinista regime 
based on these promises. 


Tomorrow, I will be meeting in South 
Carolina with Caribbean leaders who know 
from firsthand experience how a hostile 
country in their midst can threaten their 
stability and security. As our Congress re- 
turns next week, I urge them once again to 
understand our responsibility as a trustee of 
freedom and to vote for the resources that I 
have requested to support democracy in 
Central America. And I hope all of you will 
continue attending these Central American 
outreach meetings. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn once asked, “Can 
one part of humanity learn from the bitter 
experience of another? Is it possible to warn 
someone of danger? How many witnesses 
have been sent to the West in the last 60 
years? How many waves of emigrants? How 
many millions of persons? They’re all here. 
You meet them every day. You know who 
they are: if not by their spiritual disorienta- 
tion, their grief, their melancholy, then you 
can distinguish them by their accents or 
their external appearance. Coming from 
different countries without consulting with 
one another, they have brought you exactly 
the same experience; they tell you exactly 
the same thing: they warn you of what is 
now taking place and of what has taken 
place in the past.” 

Well, I do believe that it’s possible to 
warn of danger, to learn from the millions 
of witnesses who have come to the West 
fleeing totalitarianism. But we must not 
turn a blind eye and a deaf ear to the truth. 
We must have the wisdom to understand, 
and we must have the courage to act. 

This you are helping us do. And I can 
only say, thank you ali, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:31 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development—Independent Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1985 





Statement on Signing H.R. 5713 Into Law. 
July 18, 1984 





In signing H.R. 5713 into law, I note that 
seven of its provisions purport to limit my 
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authority, and the authority of the affected 
department or agency heads, to use funds 
otherwise appropriated by this bill, unless 
the Committees on Appropriations of both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate approve of those expenditures. 
Three of these provisions would purport to 
permit those committees to authorize the 
Administrator of NASA or the Administra- 
tor of the VA to exceed certain secondary 
limits on the amounts that may be spent on 
several specified activities, by using other- 
wise appropriated funds; a fourth would 
purport to allow those committees to au- 
thorize the Administrator of NASA to enter 
into certain leases or construction contracts 
that otherwise must be specified in an ap- 
propriations act. The appropriations made 
for the Environmental Protection Agency 
and the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, and section 409 of the general pro- 
visions applicable to all appropriations 
made by this bill, contain similar provisions. 

The Attorney General has advised me 
that, under the Supreme Court’s decision in 
INS v. Chadha, 103 S. Ct. 2764 (1983), Con- 
gress, including committees of Congress, 


may not be given power that has “the pur- 
pose and effect of altering the legal rights, 
duties and relations of persons, including 


... Executive Branch officials ... ,” 
through procedures that bypass the consti- 
tutional requirements for valid legislative 
action. Thus, the provisions in this bill pur- 
porting to empower the Appropriations 
Committees to approve certain expendi- 
tures of funds absent participation by both 
Houses of Congress and the President are 
unconstitutional. 

I fully recognize the interest of Congress 
and its committees in preserving oversight 
and accountability over the discretion Con- 
gress grants to the executive in such impor- 
tant areas as the obligation of appropria- 
tions. I do believe, however, that the time 
has come, with more than a year having 
passed since the Supreme Court’s decision 
in Chadha, to make clear that legislation 
containing legislative veto devices that 
comes to me for my approval or disapproval 
will be implemented in a manner consistent 
with the Chadha decision. I strongly urge 
Congress to discontinue the inclusion of 


such devices in legislation, because doing so 
serves no _ constructive purpose after 
Chadha beyond introducing confusion and 
ambiguity into the process by which the 
executive’s obligations are discharged. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 5713 is Public Law 
98-371, approved July 18. 


President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 





Remarks to Members of the Executive 
Committee. July 18, 1984 





Well, I want to welcome you all here 
today. And I’m sorry about the change in 
plans, but it did look, earlier, as if it was 
going to rain. And then I must tell you, we 
lucked out completely. The last time we 
moved something hastily inside, because of 
the fear of rain, the sun came out, it was 
beautiful outside, and we were already 
inside. Well, it’s just been raining cats and 
dogs; started just as we left the White 
House. So, we made the right decision. 
[Laughter] And, besides, I’ve never played 
the Kennedy Center. [Laughter] 

We do hope to see all of you at some 
future time at your White House, and I do 
mean your White House. Nancy and I have 
always thought it was awfully important to 
remember that we’re just temporary ten- 
ants there. Of course, it’s no secret that 
we're hoping for a renewal of the lease— 
[laughter|—but we haven’t forgotten that 
this home belongs, first, to the American 
people and to no one else. And it’s in that 
spirit I wanted to speak to you today. 

As I said recently in Texas, the changes 
that have been brought to government sig- 
nify far more than a victory for any one 
person or any administration or political 
philosophy. When these changes were first 
proposed, the seers of Potomacland said it 
couldn’t be done, that our problems were 
too vast and complicated, that our political 
institutions couldn’t function anymore. 
They said that we couldn’t simultaneously 
cut the growth of government, reduce tax 
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rates, spark an economic expansion, launch 
a war on crime, rebuild our defenses, stop 
the expansion of totalitarianism, and put 
forward the most extensive series of arms 
reduction proposals in our Nation’s history. 

Well, they were wrong. All those things 
are being accomplished, and they’re too 
vast and sweeping to be the work of any 
one person or one administration. The im- 
petus for those changes has come from 
what has always been the real source of 
America’s success and greatness, the Ameri- 
can people, themselves. 

Now, I’m talking about all the average 
citizens who time and again have made 
their voices heard here in Washington, who 
said they’d had enough excuses from politi- 
cians and indifferent bureaucrats, the heart- 
land people who took back their govern- 
ment from a Washington-oriented leader- 
ship that stood for pessimism, defeatism, 
and ineptitude. 

And one example of the people’s new- 
found influence here in Washington has 
been a cost-cutting revolution that this ad- 
ministration began the day it took office. 
Unheralded, almost unreported, it’s a quiet 
revolution that’s reaching into every part of 
the government, pruning, shearing, cutting, 
cutting back bureaucracy, making it more 
efficient and less wasteful, and making it 
more responsive to the people. 

Three years ago, I called waste, fraud, 
and mismanagement in the Federal Gov- 
ernment an unrelenting national scandal. 
Well, today, although we're still a long way 
from home, that scandal is starting to 
relent. And let me tell you why: From dis- 
covering benefit checks still being sent to 
the deceased to finding a hammer the Pen- 
tagon was paying $400 for, our Inspectors 
General, auditors, and administrators are 
putting the squeeze on billions in waste and 
mismanagement. 

Through the President’s Council on In- 
tegrity and Efficiency, we’ve used the In- 
spectors General as a strike force to cut out 
billions in waste, fraud, and mismanage- 
ment. All our Inspectors General are doing 
a remarkable job. Take a look at what’s 
being done in just one department, Health 
and Human Services. In 1981 the Inspec- 
tors General program there accounted for 
517 convictions in fraud-against-the-govern- 
ment cases and $165 million in savings. 


Only 2 years later, that office under Rich- 
ard Kusserow, a former FBI supervisor that 
we brought in from Chicago, was responsi- 
ble for more than 800 fraud-against-the-gov- 
ernment convictions and $1.4 billion in sav- 
ings. 

Now, many of you will also know that the 
maze we call the Federal bureaucracy in- 
cludes some 350 different accounting sys- 
tems; 150 civilian payroll personnel systems; 
1,100 payment centers, most of them poorly 
coordinated and many of them incompati- 
ble with no effective cash or debt manage- 
ment. Under a carefully designed program 
called “Reform 88” we are now bringing 
about some of the management reforms 
and cost reductions that will clear out this 
jungle and make some sense of Federal pro- 
cedures and organization. 

Accomplishments so far include the col- 
lection of billions of dollars in delinquent 
debt, reduction of paperwork by 32 per- 
cent, and suspending publication of an esti- 
mated 155 million copies of marginally 
useful Federal publications. 

To ensure that reforms occur and that 
savings are made, we examined progress 
made during formal management reviews 
with each Federal agency as part of the 
budget process. But ultimately, I believe 
history will record the American people’s 
biggest victory over bureaucracy and big 
government began with the work of you 
who are here today. 

I think all of you remember the skepti- 
cism, the cynicism, and even the scorn with 
which the permanent Washington establish- 
ment greeted the announcement of the 
Grace commission. You know, I remember 
during the last campaign, anytime you 
brought up the problem of waste, fraud, 
and mismanagement in government, many 
people who'd gotten used to the ways of 
Washington said it was just campaign rheto- 
ric. They said such problems were so en- 
grained, and, as they like to say in this city, 
“structural,” that nothing could be done 
about them. 

Well, something was done about them, 
and in large part, we have all of you to 
thank for that. The end-product of your 18 
months of hard work was 2,478 recommen- 
dations on how to cut the deficit, conveyed 
in 36 task force reports, 11 special reports, 
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and a two-volume final report to the Presi- 
dent. Your 21,000 pages of the 48 reports 
are supported by 1% million pages of docu- 
mentation, and your survey was conducted 
at no cost to the government, with $75 mil- 
lion donated by the private sector in per- 
sonnel, materials, supplies, equipment, and 
travel costs. 

Now, I think you all know that I pledged 
to you last January not just talk but aggres- 
sive action on your recommendations. Well, 
I received a very thick memorandum the 
other day. It noted that our special task 
forces set up to review and implement your 
proposals have currently completed their 
reviews of 44 percent of the issues, and 
more than 80 percent of those issues have 
been forwarded for implementation. 

You know, the review process involves 
very complex and detailed computerized 
data, all of which was summarized recently 
in that very thick memorandum that was 
sent my way. Kind of reminds me of the 
time that a government official said he was 
so disturbed by duplication in government 
that he was appointing not one, but two 
commissions, to study the problem. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But, you know, this is one time that I’m 
glad government is producing paperwork, 
because all of this paperwork is being pro- 
duced to keep a careful tab on how work is 
progressing on your recommendations. It’s 
kind of fun, isn’t it? Just think—you, as pri- 
vate citizens, now have the bureaucrats 
making out forms, instead of the other way 
around. [Laughter] 

I’ve just signed a major part of our deficit 
downpayment package which is intended to 
reduce the deficit by $62 billion. Now, 
we're determined to get the full downpay- 
ment of nearly 140 billion over these next 3 
years, so I'll be ready with a veto pen to 
make sure the spending restraint that we 
need is fully reflected in the remaining ap- 
propriation bills to complete that dow1pay- 
ment. 

But for the future, what we need most 
are long-term reforms to ensure sustained 
reductions in spending growth. And that’s 
why we'll press on for constitutional amend- 
ments to mandate a balanced Federal 
budget and to permit a line-item veto. And 
we'll continue to press for reduced spend- 
ing growth by adopting the kind of com- 
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monsense, long-overdue measures that you 
have proposed. 

So, I wanted to take this opportunity to 
give you a progress report on our waste and 
fraud campaign and to thank each of you 
for all that you did during the course of 
your work on the Grace commission. I 
know it meant many hours away from your 
jobs and families. Each of you here today, 
whether you personally worked on the 
Grace commission or stood by and support- 
ed your friend or spouse, symbolize the best 
in America—a willingness to set aside indi- 
vidual preferences for the common good of 
the country. 

Our critics said it couldn’t be done. Well, 
it was done because of a remarkable man 
named Peter Grace and because of remark- 
able people like yourselves. I’m grateful, 
and your country’s grateful. You’ve given 
something back to America. You should be 
very proud of that. Your work was coura- 
geous and daring; you didn’t seek the ap- 
proval of the Washington establishment, but 
produced a report that shook the founda- 
tions of the establishment. 

Napoleon once said to one of his com- 
manders, “If you start to take Vienna, take 
Vienna.” Well, there’s a lot of work left to 
be done on your recommendations, but be- 
lieve me, this administration has learned 
from your example. And I can promise you, 
again, not just talk but aggressive action. 
And believe me, together we’re going to 
take Vienna. 

Thank you. God bless you all. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in 
the Concert Hall at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


Summit Conference of Caribbean 
Heads of State 





Remarks Following a Working Luncheon 
With the Summit Participants. 
July 19, 1984 





Fellow heads of state; our host, the presi- 
dent of this university: 


I must say, when you mentioned honor- 
ary degrees, you reawakened a sense of 
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guilt. I’m quite cognizant of the honor and 
the pleasure,! but I recall also that when 
my own alma mater gave me an honorary 
degree 25 years after my graduation, I told 
them at the time I had thought the first one 
they gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 


It’s a special honor and a pleasure for me 
to participate in this gathering of leaders 
from the Caribbean. You’re among our 
nearest neighbors and our closest friends. 
Our societies, economies, and histories have 
been intertwined from the earliest days of 
the Americas. 


As we face the future together, I think 
we have good reason to be confident. For 
years ago—4 years ago, I should say, eco- 
nomic prospects were bleak, and the forces 
of tyranny were on the move, emboldened 
by what seemed to be a paralysis among the 
democratic peoples of the hemisphere. But 
by joining together with courage and deter- 
mination, we've turned that situation 
around. 

Now the tide of the future is a freedom 
tide. The free people of this hemisphere are 
united and share a common sense of pur- 
pose. Nowhere is that more apparent than 
with the United States and the Caribbean 
democracies as has been so evident in our 
meeting today. 

Over these past 4 years, we’ve strived to 
encourage democracy, enhance the eco- 
nomic vitality of the region, and cooperate 
in the defense of freedom. Now, these are 
not separate goals. They are mutually rein- 
forcing. President Jorge Blanco pointed that 
out earlier this year when he observed, 
“Bread, health, education, liberty, democra- 
cy, and peace are indivisible and irreplace- 
able values.” 


I firmly believe that democratic govern- 
ment is the birthright of every American. 
And when I say “American,” I’m talking 
about all of us in this Western Hemisphere, 
which together is called the Americas—all 
of us from the North Slope of Alaska to the 


1 James B. Holderman, president of the 
University of South Carolina, had awarded 
the President the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws during his visit to the university on 
September 20, 1983, to address a convoca- 
tion. 


tip of Tierra del Fuego. And much progress 
has been made. Today, 26 of 33 independ- 
ent countries in the hemisphere, countries 
with 90 percent of the hemisphere’s popu- 
lation, are democratic or in transition to de- 
mocracy. You realize when I refer to 
“democratic,” I do so with a small “d.” 
[Laughter] 

Your own democracies are an example to 
developing countries everywhere. That’s 
not to say that you don’t face great chal- 
lenges. The worldwide recession has pro- 
foundly affected the Caribbean with market 
prices for key commodities you produce 
dropping even as the costs of your imports 
were rising. The United States has been 
hard-pressed economically. But we’ve done 
our best to help and provide hope, and we’ll 
continue to do so. The United States has a 
deep and abiding interest in the well-being 
of its neighbors. 

In the last 3 years, we’ve begun to put 
our own economic house in order by cut- 
ting down the growth of government 
spending and regulations. We’re enjoying 
high growth, declining unemployment, and 
low inflation. And we’ve become, once 
again, an engine for worldwide economic 
progress. We believe the secret of that suc- 
cess is lower tax rates. And that’s a secret 
everyone can share and benefit from. 

At the same time, we’ve increased our 
aid to the region and helped strengthen the 
International Monetary Fund’s ability to 
assist countries with debt problems. But 
let’s be realistic; stop-gap measures with the 
IMF are merely that—temporary solutions. 
The ultimate solution is strong and steady 
growth in every Caribbean country. 

Our Caribbean Basin Initiative, now get- 
ting underway, gives your people new 
access to the world’s largest and most dy- 
namic government—market, I meant to say. 
Too much television. [Laughter] It encour- 
ages job-creating business investment for 
growth and prosperity and is being put into 
place at a time when a strong dollar and an 
expanding American economy can translate 
into greater demand for your products. The 
Caribbean Basin Initiative is part of our 
broader, overall economic strategy to im- 
prove economic vitality and raise living 
standards throughout the Caribbean. 
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We can and must work together to im- 
prove the well-being of our people and to 
ensure our safety, as well. I’d like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate many of 
you for your courage and leadership in 
turning back the Communist power grab in 
Grenada last fall. We can be proud that 
thanks to the unity and determination of 
our democracies, we saved the people of 
that troubled island; we restored their free- 
dom; we revived their hope in the future; 
and we prevented danger and turmoil from 
spreading beyond Grenada’s shores. Let us 
always remember the crucial distinction be- 
tween the legitimate use of force for libera- 
tion versus totalitarian aggression for con- 
quest. 

But what was happening in Grenada was 
not an isolated incident. The Soviet bloc 
and Cuba have been committing enormous 
resources to undermining our liberty and 
independence. Nowhere is this threat more 
pressing than in Nicaragua, a country which 
today marks the fifth year of Sandinista dic- 
tatorship. 

The Sandinista revolution, like Castro’s 
revolution, is a revolution betrayed. And 
now faced with mounting internal pressures 
and disillusionment abroad, the Sandinistas 
have announced an election for November 
of this year. We would wholeheartedly wel- 
come a genuine democratic election in 
Nicaragua. But no person committed to de- 
mocracy will be taken in by a Soviet-style 
sham election. 

The situation in Nicaragua is not promis- 
ing; but if the Sandinistas would keep their 
original commitment, permit free elections, 
respect human rights and establish an inde- 
pendent nation, conflict in the region 
would subside. 

In the meantime, we have a moral re- 
sponsibility to support anyone who aspires 
to live in a true democracy, free from Com- 
munist interference. If the democratic peo- 
ples do not stand together, we certainly will 
be unable to stand alone. 

Just a few years ago, totalitarianism was 
on the rise. But there’s a new spirit among 
democratic peoples. Prime Minister Adams 
described it when he said, “There is a com- 
munity of interest among democratic coun- 
tries which can transcend ethnici—ethni- 
cis—city’-—I’m_ sorry—twisting that word 
up—“and differences in economic develop- 
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ment.” This spirit is a powerful new force 
for freedom in the world today. 

What we do together, as a family of free 
men and women, will determine what the 
future will be like for our children. If we're 
strong enough to live up to our shared 
values, the promise of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for the New World will at long last 
be realized. By working together, the free 
people of this hemisphere can make certain 
that the next century will indeed be our 
century, a democratic century. 

I’ve thoroughly enjoyed being with you 
here today. And I hope that after my at- 
tempt to pronounce a word that I stumbled 
over, that you won’t take that honorary 
degree away from me, Mr. President. But, 
again, it’s been a great pleasure. I know 
that I must return to Washington now. I 
think meetings of this kind should be a reg- 
ular feature in the years ahead, and we 
shall look forward to that. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the Russell House Student 
Center on the campus of the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. The 3-day 
conference was hosted by the university. 

Attending the conference were Deputy 
Prime Minister Lester Bird of Antigua and 
Barbuda, Minister of External Affairs Louis 
R. Tull of Barbados, Prime Minister M. Eu- 
genia Charles of Dominica, President Salva- 
dor Jorge Blanco of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Chairman Nicholas Brathwaite of Gre- 
nada, Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations Serge Charles from Haiti, 
Prime Minister Edward Philip George Seaga 
of Jamaica, Prime Minister Kennedy AI- 
phonse Simmonds of St. Kitts-Nevis, Prime 
Minister John Compton of St. Lucia, Chief 
Minister Emile Gumbs of Anguilla, Chief 
Minister Cyril Romney of the British Virgin 
Islands, Prime Minister Domenico Felip 
Martina of Netherlands Antilles, Chief 
Minister Norman Saunders of Turks and 
Caicos, Gov. Juan F. Luis of the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, and Secretary of State Carlos S. 
Quirés of Puerto Rico. 

Following the meeting, the President re- 
turned to Washington, D.C. 
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Department of Defense 





Nomination of Robert W. Helm To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller). 
July 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert W. Helm to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler). He would succeed Vincent Puritano. 

Since June 1982, Mr. Helm has been serv- 
ing as Director of Defense Programs and 
National Security Telecommunications 
Policy for the National Security Council. 

Mr. Helm was a _ professional staff 
member at the Los Alamos Scientific Labo- 
ratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex., in 1975-1978. 
In 1978 he was a member of the U.S. Com- 
prehensive Test Ban negotiating delegation 
in Geneva, Switzerland, representing the 
Defense Nuclear Agency and supporting 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff representative. In 
1979 he joined the minority staff of the 
Senate Budget Committee as the Senior An- 
alyst for Defense and International Affairs. 
From 1980 until joining the National Secu- 
rity Council Staff, he served as Senior De- 
fense Analyst on the majority staff of the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin (B.S., 1973) and the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University 
(M.A., 1975). He is married and resides in 
Arlington, Va. He was born August 19, 
1951, in LaCrosse, Wis. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





Nomination of Andrew John Strenio, Jr., To 
Bea Member. July 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Andrew John Strenio, Jr., 
to be a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985. He would succeed Regi- 
nald E. Gilliam, Jr. 

Since July 1982, he has been Assistant Di- 
rector for Regulatory Evaluation, Bureau of 
Consumer Protection, Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Prior to joining the Bureau of Con- 


sumer Protection in January 1982, Mr. 
Strenio was staff economist for the Council 
of Economic Advisers in 1980-1981; attor- 
ney with the law firm of Wald, Harkrader 
& Ross, in Washington, D.C. (1980); and re- 
search associate with the Huron Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass. (1978-1979). In 1977- 
1978, Mr. Strenio researched and wrote 
“The Testing Trap,” a book about the edu- 
cational testing industry. 

Mr. Strenio graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1974) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1978). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Bethesda, Md. He was 
born April 3, 1952, in Erie, Pa. 


National Mediation Board 





Nomination of Walter C. Wallace To Be a 
Member. July 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Walter C. Wallace to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for a term expiring July 1, 1987. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1983 he has been a member of the 
National Mediation Board. Previously he 
was corporate counsel and director of indus- 
trial relations for Multi-plant, national man- 
ufacturer of metal products, in 1980-1982; 
partner in the law firm of Ables & Wallace, 
Washington, D.C., in 1975-1980; president 
of the Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion in Washington, D.C., in 1973-1975; 
vice president for administration of Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., New York City, in 
1962-1973; General Counsel for the Presi- 
dential Railroad Commission in 1961; and 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (Manpower), 
Chief Staff Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, and United States Representative, 
International Labor Conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1955-1961. 

He graduated from St. John’s University 
(B.A., 1948) and Cornell Law School (LL.B., 
1951). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in New York, N.Y. He was born 
March 25, 1924, In New York City. 
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Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. July 20, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
new deferral of budget authority for 
$8,006,000 and six revised deferrals of 
budget authority which now _ total 
$68,528,548. The deferrals affect the De- 
partments of Energy, and Health and 
Human Services. 

The details of the deferrals are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 20, 1984. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register. 


National P.O.W./M.1LA. Recognition 
Day, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
July 20, 1984 





Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished guests: 

Welcome. We are here today to recog- 
nize and honor a small, but very special 
group of Americans: our former prisoners of 
war and those who are still missing. 

Four times in this century we have been 
forced painfully and reluctantly to send our 
men and women to fight in wars on foreign 
shores. Some of them made the supreme 
sacrifice of their lives. Some others made 
sacrifices in many ways equally grave—they 
were imprisoned by the enemy. 

Their incarceration often included beat- 
ings and torture, starvation, and all forms of 
emotional and psychological abuse. It also 
entailed the terrible loneliness of living 
through lost years, of seeing the days tick 
away without friends, without loved ones, 
without family and community. 

What has sustained such men and women 
in their isolation is a question I think all of 
us have asked ourselves many times. What 
kept them going when faith waned, as it 
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must have, and questions began to haunt 
and doubts began to accumulate. We hear 
the stories of the returned prisoners of 
World War II and Korea and Vietnam, and 
we marvel at how they kept going. 

I recall that when many of our prisoners 
returned from Vietnam 11 years ago, a 
number of them said there were three 
things that helped them survive captivity 
and return with honor: faith in God, faith in 
their fellow prisoners, and faith in their 
country. By faith; they didn’t mean only 
love—though they demonstrated that in 
abundance. They meant a heartfelt belief 
that they would not be abandoned, that we 
at home would move mountains to return 
them safely to us after the war. 

Our prisoners of war have been and are 
the bravest of the brave. They kept a trust- 
ing heart, they retained their spirit and 
their will, and they kept the faith. They 
trusted us, and that trust did us great 
honor. 

Among us here today are some American 
prisoners of war. May I say that you are, as 
the great always are, more than the sum 
total of yourselves. You’re a testament to 
the strength and the character of the Amer- 
ican people. You are a symbol of our spirit. 
You’re an expression of American trust. 
Your heroism is as old as war itself, as old as 
names like Andersonville and Los Banos 
and Camp 5 and the Hanoi Hilton. 

Most of those places are gone now or 
empty, but the silence left in their place 
surely echoes with the quiet, unheard valor 
of those who suffered there and clung to 
the belief that their government and their 
loved ones would be semper fi—“always 
faithful.” We honor you, and that honor is 
unending. 

There are others to whom we must be 
semper fi: those who are still missing—the 
men who went across the sea, who never 
returned and whose fate is unknown. 

Along with us today are some of the rela- 
tives and friends of those still missing—from 
Korea and Vietnam. They, too, have shown 
more than their share of heroism, holding 
the standard for those who went away and 
are not yet returned to us, insisting that the 
world remember and respond, asking all of 
us to help them in their great effort, never 
giving up or abandoning hope. 
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Our administration inherited the chal- 
lenge of accounting for the missing in Janu- 
ary of 1981, two decades after the first man 
was placed on the missing list in Vietnam 
and almost three decades after the armi- 
stice in Korea. There’d been many obstacles 
and excuses in that time as to why progress 
could not be made. We found 3 years ago 
that the greatest obstacle that we could face 
and would continue to face was the passage 
of time. 

Despite the daunting specter of 31 years 
since the end of the Korean war, we have 
pressed the Government of North Korea for 
an accounting. We will continue to do so. 
But I want you to know that we’ve received 
some valuable information from some dedi- 
cated veterans of that war on possible grave 
locations of some of their fellow soldiers, 
and we’re acting on this information. If it is 
confirmed, we will return their remains to 
their homes and to their loved ones. 

We’re in regular dialog with the Govern- 
ment of Laos. And through reciprocal ac- 
tions, that government seems to have 
gained a greater understanding of the im- 
portance to us of the POW-MIA issue. We 
in return have gained a greater understand- 
ing of their feelings and problems. This 
process has led us to discussions of joint 
crashsite searches. 

And in this regard, I want to pass on 
some good news to you. Late last night, we 
were informed by the Government of Laos 
of official agreement in principle to excava- 
tion of a U.S. crashsite. We’re working out 
the details now. We welcome this coopera- 
tive gesture. 

In Vietnam, the Government turned over 
the remains of several more U.S. service- 
men 3 days ago. The Vietnamese also of- 
fered to resume technical-level meetings in 
August, and we appreciate these actions. 
We look forward to an acceleration of the 
process, an acceleration that was pledged to 
our delegation that traveled to Hanoi in 
February. 

Ann Griffiths! helped to arrange those 
negotiations. And, Ann, we appreciate your 


1 Executive director of the National 
League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia. 


help and all that you’ve given to this proc- 
ess. 

It’s important to note that 30 years ago 
today, July 20th, 1954, the Geneva accords 
were signed. It was hoped that the truce 
agreement would bring peace to the Viet- 
namese people. Instead, they have been at 
war ever since. And those wars have caused 
untold human suffering. Today, Vietnam 
continues to fight in Kampuchea and on its 
northern border. Nearly 10 years after the 
end of hostilities, the United States and the 
Government of Vietnam still have major 
differences. 

But we’re encouraged that Vietnam has 
agreed in principle that our two countries 
should cooperate on the POW-MIA issue as 
a separate humanitarian effort. Peaceful co- 
operation, negotiations with its neighbors in 
Kampuchea, and resolution of the POW- 
MIA issue provide the key for ending Viet- 
nam’s isolation. Normal relations with the 
international community can bring an end 
to the long suffering of the people of Viet- 
nam. And I believe it to be in Vietnam’s 
own interest to choose this path. It’s a deci- 
sion that we would truly welcome. 

I’m mindful that I stand here before the 
families of many of the missing. I’m mindful 
that you gave your sons and husbands and 
fathers into the care of our government 
when they left to fight for our Nation. You 
knew they might die in battle. But you had, 
and will always have, every right to expect 
that your government will not abandon 
those who failed to return. 

In this, you, too, showed trust, and I tell 
you again, your trust will not be in vain. 
For many years, you stood alone in your 
quest for answers. Well, today, you’re not 
alone. And I tell you from my heart, you 
will never be alone again. 

Across the Nation this week, hundreds of 
ceremonies are taking place in an outpour- 
ing of concern and understanding and soli- 
darity. Balloons are being released across 
the country; a prayer ministry is ongoing; 
and the small black and white flag you see 
over this house flies proudly. All of this is 
good and fitting. 

In January of last year, I said to you that 
we must fulfill our obligations as a matter of 
highest national priority. Much has hap- 
pened since then to give us some hope of 
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progress. It’s agonizingly slow for you and 
for us. But we must not lose faith in each 
other because of lack of action from the 
other side. 

Two months ago I received the remains 
of the unknown serviceman of Vietnam. 
And I said to all the Nation—and most espe- 
cially to all of you—that we write no last 
chapters; we close no books; we put away 
no final memories until your questions are 
answered. Your husbands, fathers, and sons 
and brothers did their duty by this Nation, 
and this Nation will do its duty by them. 
Today we stand together. 

And soon we will look up and see, as a 
symbol of our longing, a missing-man fly- 
over. And today I pledge—and we will not 
rest until that formation is complete. 

May God bless you always. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:01 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, members of the Navy’s 
Blue Angels flew their F-14 aircraft over the 
White House in the four-plane, missing- 
man formation. 


United Nations Economic and Social 
Council 





Appointment of Dorothy Maney Tella as 
U.S. Representative on the Statistical 
Commission. July 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Dorothy Maney Tella to be 
Representative of the United States on the 
Statistical Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. She 
will succeed Joseph W. Duncan. 

Since 1983 she has served as Chief of the 
Statistical Policy Office and Chief Statistican 
in the Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs at the Office of Management and 
Budget. Previously she was proprietor of 
Dorothy M. Tella & Associates in 1981- 
1983; director of the Trends and Perspec- 
tive Center at the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1973-1981; senior 
research economist of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Income Maintenance Project in 
1970-73; senior associate of the Planning 
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Research Corp. in 1968-1970; economist, 
Office of Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Administration in 1967-1968; and 
economist, Office of Economic Research, 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1961-1967. 

She graduated from Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege (A.B., 1958) and Harvard University 
(A.M., 1961). She also attended the Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques, University of Paris, 
France. She is married and resides in 
McLean, Va. She was born October 23, 1936, 
in Madison, Tenn. 


Space Exploration Day, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Marking the 15th Anniversary of the 
Apollo 11 Lunar Landing. July 20, 1984 





The President. That announcement left a 
little something out.! It should have been at 
least “and company.” [Laughter] 

Well, Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin, 
Mike Collins, Jim Beggs, and all our Apollo 
astronauts, the men and women of NASA 
here and those watching from NASA loca- 
tions around the country, our friends out at 
the Space Pavilion at the World’s Fair in 
New Orleans, and ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s a great pleasure to welcome you here 
to the White House. And as I look around, I 
can’t help thinking that I haven’t seen so 
many stars in one place since I was on a 
back-lot of Warner Brothers. [Laughter] 

We celebrate today a unique moment in 
the history of mankind—Eagle’s touchdown 
near the southwestern shore of the Sea of 
Tranquility. It’s hard to believe that 15 
years have passed since we first heard Neil 
Armstrong’s words. I know it’s been that 
long, but why don’t any of you look any 
older? [Laughter] 

Today’s celebration also brings back a 
very fond memory. In August 1969, after a 
long quarantine, the White House honored 
the Apollo 11 crew with a dinner in Califor- 
nia. As Governor, I had the opportunity to 
introduce the President, and I remember 


1 Customarily, the President is announced 
to an audience as he enters the room. 
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looking out at our dinner guests—Ambassa- 
dors and other representatives from 83 
countries, 44 State Governors, 50 Members 
of the Congress, 14 members of the Cabi- 
net, and the leadership of NASA—and 
thinking that the men and women of NASA 
changed forever our concept of the uni- 
verse and our relation to it. No longer could 
there be any mistake about the common 
heritage and common destiny of all people. 

The Apollo program was a noble achieve- 
ment of the mind, the heart, and spirit— 
and the most ambitious and complex pro- 
gram ever undertaken in peacetime. The 
lunar landings were a dazzling triumph of 
exploration. The Mayflower did sail on. Gus 
Grissom, Ed White, Roger Chaffee opened 
the trail, and we'll always remember their 
tragic sacrifice. But the program went on, 
and 12 Americans landed on the Moon. 

By the end of the Apollo program, the 
Columbia, the Endeavor, the America, and 
the other command modules had returned 
27 Apollo astronauts safely from the Moon 
and its vicinity. And, oh, how our astro- 
nauts, with their quiet confidence, superb 
professionalism, and inner strength, lifted 
our feelings, our spirits, and our feeling of 
good will. 

Apollo enriched our intellectual and eco- 
nomic life and awakened us to mankind’s 
boundless horizon. We carried a new sense 
of pride and became more confident that 
we've only seen the beginning of what a 
free and a courageous people can do. And, 
of course, the Apollo program was a su- 
preme test of technology, always at and 
often beyond the cutting edge. 

Never before had the requirements of re- 
liability, accuracy, and efficiency been as 
demanding. Never before had the quality 
assurance testing for each of the thousands 
and thousands of components been as re- 
lentless, and our developers and inventors 
responded with unprecedented creativity. 
Our finest minds in government, industry, 
and universities all pulled together, and one 
sparkling technical innovation followed an- 
other. Which one of you, or was it someone 
else, however, that sat there at takeoff and 
said that your mind was on the fact that this 
had been built by the lowest bidder? 
[Laughter] 


But all the while, our space research and 
engineering served the down-to-earth needs 
of our own people and people everywhere. 

The Apollo project spawned communica- 
tions, weather, navigation, and Earth re- 
source satellites, and many new industries 
like solid-state electronics, medical electron- 
ics, and computer sciences. It opened the 
door to exciting scientific and commercial 
opportunities, opportunities like the progra- 
mable heart pacemaker which uses technol- 
ogy first developed to send coded instruc- 
tions to orbiting satellites. Cordless home 
appliances and surgical instruments grew 
out of requirements of Apollo’s lunar ex- 
periments. Even the fabric roof of Pontiac, 
Michigan’s Silver Dome, home of the De- 
troit Lions, was made from the product de- 
veloped for NASA’s spacesuit. 

The era of Apollo helped us build a tech- 
nological base that was second to none, but 
we've only touched the edge of possibilities 
in space. The Apollo experience was only a 
beginning for America. From Apollo came 
the shuttle, the world’s first true space 
transportation system, and another victory 
for the American spirit. The space shuttle 
opened a new era to pursue the many sci- 
entific, educational, industrial, and commer- 
cial opportunities of space, and as Icng as 
we challenge our imagination and aim high, 
there’s no end to the potential of space. 

There’s never a time when we can stop 
moving forward, when we can stop dream- 
ing. And so, this past January, in my State of 
the Union address, I challenged our Nation 
to develop a permanently manned space 
station and to do so within a decade. And 
I’m very pleased that the Congress has au- 
thorized funds enabling NASA to take the 
first steps in the design of America’s space 
station. 

The footprints on the Moon showed us 
that America’s future can be determined by 
our dreams and our visions. The shuttle and 
our space station will help make those 
dreams come true. Our freedom and well- 
being are tied to new achievements and 
pushing back new frontiers. We’ll push back 
those frontiers and open new doors to dis- 
covery, opportunity, and progress. 

I also said in that State of the Union ad- 
dress that we would soon develop initiatives 
to help promote private sector investment 
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in space, and we’re now embarking on that 
course. We'll do all we can to ensure that 
industry has a routine access to space and a 
suitable, reliable place to work there. And 
we'll do this without needless regulatory 
constraints. Eleven successful shuttle flights 
mean that we’re on the verge of a space 
transportation system that can dependably 
support space industries. 

And the benefits our people can receive 
from the commercial use of space literally 
dazzle the imagination. Together we can 
produce rare medicines with the potential 
of saving thousands of lives and hundreds of 
millions of dollars. We can manufacture su- 
perchips that improve our competitive posi- 
tion in the world computer market. We can 
build space observatories enabling scientists 
to see out to the edge of the universe. And 
we can produce special alloys and biological 
materials that benefit greatly from a zero- 
gravity environment. By accepting the chal- 
lenge of space we'll carry forward the same 
courage and indomitable spirit that made us 
a great nation and that carried our Apollo 
astronauts to the Moon. 

As you know, Dr. George Low, the guid- 
ing light behind the Apollo program, passed 
away earlier this week. Dr. Low began his 
career as a research scientist and progressed 
to key leadership positions in the manned 
space flight program, including manager of 
the Apollo spacecraft program. He played a 
leading role in all the Apollo missions and 
directed the Apollo 11 flight. 

Dr. Low also served as Deputy Adminis- 
trator and Acting Administrator of NASA 
and was instrumental in the planning of the 
shuttle program. For the past 8 years, he 
continued his lifelong efforts to build a bet- 
ter tomorrow while serving as president of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

We're grateful for what George Low has 
done and the ideals he stood for, and we'll 
miss him very much. I know you join Nancy 
and me in extending heartfelt condolences 
to the Low family. 

But I’m sure George Low would be 
pleased that we’re honoring our achieve- 
ments and the promise of space with a 
proclamation designating today as “Space 
Exploration Day.” Let us use this occasion 
as a commitment to our future, to the best 
of America. And let it be a reminder of 
America’s spirit of exploration, our desire to 
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cross new horizons and to learn more about 
ourselves and the world around us. 

And now I will sign the proclamation. I 
thank you, and God bless you all. And I 
can’t help but think—all the things I’ve 
been saying here about the progress that’s 
been made—I, a one-time second lieutenant 
of horse cavalry, will now sign the space 
proclamation. 


[The President signed the proclamation. | 


Mr. Armstrong. May I respond? 

The President. You may. [Laughter] 
Please do. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. President, what a 
wonderful occasion this is. We have here 
today a very large fraction of the people 
who, over the first quarter-century of the 
space age, conceived, executed, managed, 
and flew those flights that made their mark 
on the last quarter of this century. 

May I also speak on behalf of these 
people and say how much we share your 
belief that the progress made during that 
first faltering two decades plus of the space 
age has been important to our country and 
citizens around the world and how much 
we appreciate your commitment to contin- 
ued progress in these areas, as expressed in 
your State of the Union address and con- 
firmed here today. 

And on behalf of all of us at NASA, my 
crew here on the stage, may we leave you 
with a small memento representing the 
15th anniversary of this flight, where we 
carried this American flag to the Moon and 
returned it. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 

Thank you all again. You’re still beyond— 
all of you—my capacity to imagine. I re- 
member my first time out there at Edwards 
for the landing of the shuttle, and they hur- 
ried us up on the platform and said, “It’s 
coming in.” And so, I hurried up there and 
started watching the sky. And I said, 
“Where is it?” And they said, “It’s over 
Honolulu.” [Laughter] And we were just in 
time. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:09 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5224. July 20, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Space exploration is a quest for knowl- 
edge—knowledge about what lies outside 
the confines of the Earth’s atmosphere and 
knowledge about the Earth itself. The infor- 
mation obtained adds greatly to the accu- 
mulated wisdom of mankind necessary for 
an understanding of the fundamental proc- 
esses and origins of life, providing insight 
into perplexing mysteries of the universe. 
Because space has no boundaries, the infor- 
mation and benefits from space exploration 
accrue to mankind’s advantage in many dif- 
ferent spheres. 

For 25 years, since the first primitive 
spacecraft heralded the dawn of the Space 
Age, the United States has expanded the 
frontier of space research; and the fruits of 
this research have been shared with scien- 
tists of other countries, reflecting the peace- 
ful nature of our exploration. For example, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has sent remotely controlled satel- 
lites on missions to measure the winds of 
Mars, count the rings of Saturn, and record 
volcanic activity on a moon of Jupiter; 
weather satellites have intensely studied the 
Earth’s weather patterns; and communica- 
tions satellites have profoundly changed 
modern life as events and impacts are 
known instantly and felt worldwide. Near- 
Earth satellites inventory our agricultural 
resources, search for mineral deposits, and 
measure the ecological impact of forest fires 
and volcanic eruptions. New products for 
industry, home, and medical use also have 
moved into the private sector. 

As we have employed unmanned satel- 
lites to conduct research in space, we have 
also utilized the presence of man. Fifteen 
years ago, on July 20, 1969, people around 
the world witnessed the wonder of a human 
voice being transmitted from Tranquility 
Base: 

“That’s one small step for Man.. . 

One giant leap for Mankind.” 
as an American astronaut became the first 
human to set foot on truly foreign soil—the 


Moon. The Apollo project evinced our tech- 
nological leadership and preeminence in 
space. 

The success of America’s Space Shuttle, 
the most sophisticated space research vehi- 
cle yet developed, reaffirms the spirit of 
confidence, courage, pride, ingenuity, and 
determination which has characterized the 
history of America’s space program. As the 
Shuttle continues to demonstrate and 
expand its capabilities, and as we progress 
towards a permanently manned space sta- 
tion, the spirit of July 20, 1969, burns bril- 
liantly, leading our journey into the future. 

Space exploration is part of the human 
adventure. Through it, we challenge our- 
selves to strive and to achieve. By explor- 
ing, we are not just finding out more about 
our physical environment, we are finding 
out more about the human condition. 

It is said there are two fundamental dif- 
ferences between human beings and other 
species: we have souls and we have curiosi- 
ty. The exploration of space is a testament 
to each of these differences. It is our curios- 
ity which drives our explorations, and it is 
our soul which gives these explorations 
meaning. 

In recognition of the achievements and 
promise of our space exploration program, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
555, has designated July 20, 1984, as “Space 
Exploration Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a Proclama- 
tion to commemorate this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 20, 1984, as Space Ex- 
ploration Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe the occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., July 23, 1984] 
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Farm Credit Administration 





Nomination of Crete B. Harvey To Be a 
Member of the Federal Farm Credit Board. 
July 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Crete B. Harvey to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1990. She would succeed 
John D. Naill, Jr. 

Ms. Harvey is the owner of Harvey Arabi- 
an Farms in Sterling, Ill. Since obtaining 
the farm in 1961, she has expanded the 
total grain and livestock production in addi- 
tion to breeding and showing Arabian 
horses. She serves as a member of the Farm 
Bureau Association of Illinois, the American 
Horse Council, the Top Farmers of America 
Association, and the International Arabian 
Horse Association. 

She is married, has three children, and 
resides in Sterling, Ill. She was born July 10, 
1929, in Butte, Mont. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 





Appointment of Bruce Nestande as a 
Member. July 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bruce Nestande to be a 
member of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation for a term expiring June 10, 
1988. He will succeed Gerald Wallette. 

Since 1981 Mr. Nestande has been a 
member of the Orange County Board of 
Supervisors. He was a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly in 1974-1980. During 
this time he served on the following com- 
mittees: Human Resources (chairman); 
Select Committee on Veterans Affairs 
(chairman); Criminal Justice, Housing and 
Community Development; Ways and 
Means; and Resources, Land Use and 
Energy. He was a special assistant to Gov. 
Ronald Reagan (1971-1972, 1974) and ex- 
ecutive director of the California Republi- 
can Party in 1972-1973. 
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He graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota (B.S., 1960) and Lincoln University 
(J.D.). He is married and resides in Orange, 
Calif. He was born January 28, 1938, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Appointment of Enrico Mihich as a 
Member. July 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Enrico Mihich to be a 
member of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board for a term expiring March 9, 1990. 
He would succeed Irving J. Selikoff. 

Dr. Mihich is director of the Grace 
Cancer Drug Center at Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in Buffalo, N.Y. He is also 
director of the Department of Experimen- 
tal Therapeutics and institute coordinator 
for Therapeutics. He has been with the in- 
stitute since 1957 and his duties also include 
serving as head of the drug development 
and formulation unit. He is on the staff of 
the State University of New York as adjunct 
professor of biochemical pharmacology, 
School of Pharmacy, and research professor 
of pharmacology, Department of Pharma- 
cology, School of Medicine. 

He graduated from Italian Liceo Scienti- 
fico (B.S., 1944) and the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at the University of Milan, Italy (M.D., 
1951). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in Buffalo, N.Y. He was born January 
4, 1928, in Fiume, Yugoslavia. 


1984 Presidential Campaign Debates 





Statement by the White House Chief of 
Staff. July 20, 1984 





The President looks forward to debating 
the Democratic nominee—on reasonable 
terms at a reasonable time. 

Today’s request for six debates cannot be 
taken seriously, however. It is obviously a 
partisan tactic intended to focus attention 





on words not actions—on promises uttered 
in debates, rather than on proven records. 

Both President Reagan and former Vice 
President Mondale have well-established 
records. The former Vice President served 
with President Carter for 4 years. President 
Reagan has served the Nation for the suc- 
ceeding 3% years. These records provide a 
telling comparison, a uniquely valuable 
basis on which the American people can 
render judgment. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 15 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


July 16 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President spoke by telephone with 
Jim Mora, coach of the Philadelphia Stars, 
to congratulate him for his team’s winning 
the U.S. Football League championship in 
Tampa, Fla., on July 15. 


July 17 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs, to receive an economic update; 
—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade, to discuss commercialization of 
space. 
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July 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—members of a trade mission to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 


July 19 

The President met at the White House 
with Kenneth Bialkin, national chairman, 
David Brody, director, and Nathan Perl- 
mutter, national director, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith. 


July 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of Girl’s Nation. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with President Jose Na- 
poleon Duarte of El Salvador at the White 
House on July 23. 


The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Nebraska as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes, beginning on or 
about April 25, which caused extensive 
property damage. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of South Dakota as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on 
June 11, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The President made the recess appoint- 
ment of Robert A. Rowland, of Texas, as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (Occupational 
Safety and Health). 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 17 


Fact sheet: 
United States-Soviet Union Direct Commu- 
nications Link 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Susan Rebecca Holmes, Rufus 
Gunn King III, Colleen Kollar-Kotelly, A. 
Noel Anketell Kramer, Robert Isaac Rich- 
ter, Emmet G. Sullivan, and Robert Samuel 
Tignor to be Associate Judges of the Superi- 
or Court of the District of Columbia 


Released July 18 


Statement: 


President’s meeting with aerospace industry 
executives and government trade officials 
who will visit the People’s Republic of 
China from July 21 to July 28—by the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent 


Fact sheet: 


H.R. 4170, the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1984 


Announcement: 
Seizure of illegal narcotics under the Na- 
tional Narcotics Border Interdiction System 


Released July 19 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a summit conference of Carib- 
bean heads of state at the University of 
South Carolina in Columbia, S.C. 


Checklist—Continued 
Released July 20 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a White House ceremony mark- 
ing the 15th anniversary of the Apollo II 
lunar landing 


Fact sheet: 
15th anniversary of lunar landing 


Fact sheet: 


National policy on the commercial use of 
space 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 16 


H.R. 5653 / Public Law 98-360 

An act making appropriations for energy 
and water development for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1985, and for other 
purposes. 


H.R. 5154 / Public Law 98-361 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act, 1985. 


H.R. 3075 / Public Law 98-362 
Small Business Computer Security and Edu- 
cation Act of 1984. 


Approved July 17 


H.R. 4616 / Public Law 98-363 

An act to amend the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1982 to require States to 
use at least 8 per centum of their highway 
safety apportionments for developing and 
implementing comprehensive programs 
concerning the use of child restraint sys- 
tems in motor vehicles, and for other pur- 
poses. 





Acts Approved—Continued 

Approved July 17—Continued 

H.R. 4997 / Public Law 98-364 

An act to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972, for fiscal years 1985 through 1988, 
and for other purposes. 


H.R. 5155 / Public Law 98-365 
Land Remote-Sensing Commercialization 
Act of 1984. 


H.R. 5740 / Public Law 98-366 
Barrow Gas Field Transfer Act of 1984. 


H.R. 5753 / Public Law 98-367 
Legislative Branch Appropriations 
1985. 


H.J. Res. 548 / Public Law 98-368 
A joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 


Act, 
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Acts Approved—Continued 

Approved July 17—Continued 

dent’s Commission on Organized Crime to 
compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of informa- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


Approved July 18 


H.R. 4170 / Public Law 98-369 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. 


H.R. 3169 / Public Law 98-370 
Renewable Energy Industry Development 
Act of 1983. 


H.R. 5713 / Public Law 98-371 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment—Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1985. 
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